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T HE OEAYON. 



tive as to seem to reflect more light, than the 
lightest picture gives out. Such modern pic- 
tures as are an approach in lowness of tone to 
either nature ot the works of true colorists, are 
liable to be what is termed leathery, and grow 
more and more so with every year after being 
painted ; whereas the old have almost the ten- 
derness of nature, which tenderness is the very 
opposite of the " leathery quality ;" this latter 
quality increases by the darkening of the surface 
of -the color, and is often increased by the 
changing of the oils. It is so common in the 
English pictures, where there is an attempt to 
paint on a low key, that all kinds of vehicles 
are supposed to be better, as they seem to pro- 
mise to overcome this difficulty, which they at- 
tribute to the use of Megilps, &c, &c. But it 
has a deeper origin. The truth is, that when- 
ever colors are used, no matter how pure they 
be, in a picture, their tendency will be to 
change darker on the surface, thereby becoming 
leathery, for this is the inevitable quality 
of darker, and particularly the warmer colored 
browns, passed over lighter and left so. Now 
the opposite quality of the leathery is always 
produced by passing a lighter opaque color over 
a darker one. This, when well known and 
well applied, will enable any one to rid his pic- 
tures of this quality, though the flesh be as low 
as that of Titian, and without which I believe 
that even he would have worked in vain to pro- 
duce any approach to nature, such as he has 
made, this being the way of nature herself, and 
therefore the best. Now as human flesh^occurs 
in this medium degree between light and dark, 
which, we have mentioned, is composed of the 
three primitive colors, in such subtle arrangement 
as to baffle all attempts of mere eye and hand in 
monkey imitation, to render them intelligibly, 
and must yet be given before anything can be 
done worthy of our opportunities, and what has 
been accomplished by others in less intelligent 
times, let us try to follow the light which 
nature presents in the investigation of her 
works, and the analysis of her principles, for 
we cannot, by studying the pictures of the old 
masters, as we can in nature, separate the 
layers of color used in their progress, nor learn 
the mode of their production, now when the 
hands that executed, and the minds that pro- 
duced them, have gone beyond the reach of our 
questioning, and left us nothing but the results 
of their labors, from which we barely learn that 
they alone, of all the professed disciples of Art, 
nave understood the language even, in which 
Art must speak or remain tongue-tied, or at the 
best lisp, like a little child, but more like an 
aged man, that has reached his second childish- 
ness, and fills up the hour with his empty 
babble. But, I doubt not that we shall be able 
to show that there is yet a way to attain to 
what now makes them " the Divine in Aft ; ; ' so 
conspicuous above us ; and that by the simplest 
means, such as could not but have been sug- 
gested to reasoning minds, of sufficient self- 
dependence to throw aside all, that they had 
not themselves tested, as worthless, beginning 
anew in the true school of nature, as children 
who have thew/tofe Art to learn, and not taking 
for granted anything but the deductions of their 
own reason or experience. Now, I propose to 
give the sketch of a process whereby a head 
may be painted, and though from the com- 
plicated nature of words, and particularly when 
used by one who has had other things than 
words to study, as in my case, I cannot hope to 
make it simple to the simple, though, if it be 
well thought over, and applied with tolerable 
skill, wili prove its truth in the success — at 
least showing its capacity for the grandest 
results. At all events, let no man condemn it 
until he can see a flaw in the reasoning, or has 
tested, its truth or falseness, by an actual expe- 
riment—when, if he cannot produce a better 
picture by it; I fear hot to declare that he can- 
not produce a good ono at all. 



LETTEBS FBOM ITAIY.-No. IX 

Florence, July 1, 1854. 

Dear Paulina — It is by an effort that I 
still continue to make Art the only theme of my 
communication to you ; although I am conscious 
of no nobler speciality, none which has its uni- 
versality. I love its eternal patience. I per- 
ceive the sublimity of its mission. All through 
the night of the soul, down into its abysmal 
depths, gaze the great silent ones, until the day 
breaking. The gods themselves bend tenderly 
over little children, and reveal to them the mys- 
teries of the constellations, the truths and har- 
monies of the heavens. 

There is no one word by which to designate 
that which Art teaches — Winckleman to the 
contrary notwithstanding — who writes Beauty, 
as its object — nor Truth alone, as the Oxford 
student affirms ; but this — the Truth there is in 
Beauty, and the Beauty there is in Truth. 
There is in the True that which is not beautiful, 
wherewith Art has nothing to do, there is not 
in the Beautiful that which is false. Yet there 
is a signification, a truth within a truth, which 
external is Beauty, the type, the visible sign of 
the unseen divinity, the flame marking the 
place where Gjod is; and with this exterior sign 
of truth, as a sign, as a type and symbol, Art 
has ever to deal, and wherever any human being 
has dared to use it for other purposes, its life 
has ascended, leaving the man blind and insane 
to wander among the tombs ! 

Still, the natural tenderness of these skies, the 
loving kindness of this earth, wooing the weary 
ones to restful fellowship, the vineyards, the 
broadcast flowers (a procession marched silently 
over a carpet of flowers spread upon our streets, 
yesterday), all these tempt me to tell their story, 
they lull me to dream, alas ! to sleep. 

The winds blow upon me ; I feel that they 
have passed over Lotus-fields, " to live," to 
breathe, to quaff the blissful flood as it pours 
upon our lips from the o'erfilled goblets of lilies ; 
to hear the laughter of streams and fountains, to 
listen to bells, and the remote organ, is enough. 
Why toil? Why think? Of what avail is 
fame, or gold, or marbles, or Heaven ? Oh, for 
a never-ending twilight, with something of sun- 
set, something of stars, and this same marvelous 
wind! 

When the time for rest comes, 1 will yield to 
these influences ; then give you the record of 
feeling instead of thought ; now, I will not yield. 

Tuscan apathy warns me of the danger ; that 
strong men have been conquered by the south 
wind which has come up over the sea from Af- 
rica, like Egypt's voluptuous Queen. The un- 
utterably beautiful life must be dissolved and 
lost in the soul, else the soul shall be dissolved 
and lost in that. 

Perhaps no better use can be made of this 
twilight-time, than to look back upon the morn- 
ing. Night reveals the day, and when the days 
of Art have departed, then is the time to remem- 
ber the processional dawn, to contemplate the 
lives of those who rang the matin bells, and said 
the early prayers. 

Philosophies and experiences of youth are too 
often disregarded, notwithstanding that therein 
is contained the secret of salvation. The seeds 
of dissolution are sown in the spring. Let us 
learn to distinguish the seed, now that we har- 
vest the fruits ; for I am one of those who be- 
lieve in the immortality of Art, and who can 
look forward with fond faith to another spring. 

My thoughts dwell, especially this morning, 
upon the earliest outbreakings of Christian Art; 
driven thence by a somewhat deeper realization 
of its present shrouded inactivity, a little 
spasmodic vibration, or a sigh, only indicating 
vitality, and assuring us that we may not 
mourn for the dead ; and also drawn thence, by 
the unrivalled beauty of much that has come 
down to us from those remote ages. 

The "beauty of holiness" was the highest 



ideal of that school, it might be said the only 
ideal, in all else they failed ; but those throngs 
of the pure in heart, of those blessed ones, those' 
hosts of angels in whose eyes we behold the im- 
measurable rapture of heavenly life, are beyond 
description. 

Never before, never since, has the human fall 
been so purged from the expression of evil, from 
the consciousness of sin. 

The pencil is more faithful than the Artist 
knows. The devils of Era Angelico are good 
men with wide mouths and Harlequin's tailed 
and hooped costume ; the angels of Bubens are 
Harlots ; and in those two facts, are contained 
the only truths the nineteenth century Artist 
should seek for in Pre-Raphaelitism. 

Pre-Eaphaelitism ? By that term, I mean, 
that co-operative alliance between religion and 
Art originated and ratified by Cimabue, and 
broken by .Raphael, subsisting through a period 
of years, upon which I look back with inex- 
pressible reverence. 

I am no Catholic, I subscribe to no rule of 
church framed on the hither verge of some dark 
century, like Noah's ark shaped and fitted for 
the flood ; but I believe in that all-pervading 
religion found wherever there is a human heart : 
known by its perfect fellowship with God's 
world, his firmament, his light, the colors with 
which his angels ornament the earth, the mar- 
velous melodies his hands fashioned the throats 
of birds to sing ; known by its power to bring 
us into relationship with the fragrant truths of 
violets, and far-off loves of the Pleiades, which 
demands not of the toiling Icelander, or the 
captive Etheopian, that he should construe 
Greek and Hebrew, but loves little children and 
childlike men ; in this I believe, and in whatso- 
ever point Art has united with, wrought with, 
and from, this divinely human principle, Art has 
been glorious, and has achieved the immortal. 

Precisely when the full liberty out into which 
this living principle drew and urged the artist 
ceases, and the lines flow from a consciousness 
of the requirements of Catholicism, of Protest- 
antism, or of any other artificial organization, 
religious or social ; then Art violates the law of 
its own life, and the subsequent splendor is but 
the " lying in state " of departed royalty. 

The faces of human beings in the pictures of 
the Pre-B-aphaelites, are lovelier and more beauti- 
ful than any other embodied conception ; the sur- 
roundings and accessories are never base, but 
feeble and unworthy ; always excepting those 
poets over which conventionalists had no con- 
trol, that is, clusters of flowers and bits of at- 
mospheric sky ; these the church had not petri- 
fied, neither had they the papal seal. 

The intimate relation established between Art 
and the soul of the artist, ere he had learned 
that a lesser part of his nature might usurp the 
place of the spiritual power, revealed a remark- 
able law in the art of expression ; the artist 
could not utter a falsehood. 

Wherever by reason of human weakness, as 
befell Andrea del Castagno, and Lippi, one wan- 
dered from" the highway, however sanctimonious 
his manner, however holy the words of his lips, 
day by day, that marvelous pencil went on in 
the solitude of his studio, recording all the sub- 
tle changes in his sin, his temptation, his yield- 
ing, and his hellish unrest; in a language to 
the clearness and adequacy of which, this of 
words is confusion itself, until a life's history 
was given to the world. 

It seems strange to me, the philosophy of 
that history of Castagno, now that I sit with 
records before me ; page after page, written by 
his own hand. One day, I stood before a Mag- 
dalen in Pitti Palace gallery — ab, my God, 
woman, you have sinned ! Here was no affec- 
tion . of sorrow, for some genteel error, wept 
over by a maiden with rosy lips and cheeks, 
beautiful bosom half concealed by an abundance 
of envious hair, and liquid, upturned eyes ; but 
a woman who had committed » crime, who 
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could not free- her hands from stains of guilt, 
bowed to the dust, emaciated and dishevelled, 
tired of all eyes, weary of the world, of life, and 
yet shrinking from the horrors of death. Her 
eyes were dry and sunken, her lips were brown 
and cracked, all the sweet dews of youtli had 
for ever fled, all tides of living waters had re- 
ceded, and over in her mind, Heaven hung the 
burning light ! 

Here was earnest work. No actor can repre- 
sent for you, the visible effects of either of the 
fearful ills which burn along the interior world 
of life. Were it possible, the multitude would 
not allow such representations. They demand 
that fine conventional rendering of these pheno- 
mena, which is evolved from three distinct 
forces, the nature of the phenomenon being modi- 
fied by the character of the people to whom such 
erpresentation is addressed. 

Just beyond this is the great objective truth, 
marked by a terrible concentrative earnestness. 
Wherefore, then, this picture of the Magdalen 
is not the painter's embodied conception of the 
character of his subject, but a revelation of him- 
self, a betrayal of his secret. So I wrote that 
on my tablets, leaving space to write what- 
ever I might subsequently learn in relation to 
the work and its author, which was the fol- 
lowing : 

Andrea del Castagno lived and wrought in 
Florence when Art was poor in means ; unable 
through the feebleness of its palette to attain to 
those subtle and exquisite refinements of color, 
and light, and shade, of which a few of the 
more ambitious painters had seen the fa-roff 
gleaming. The genius of that remarkable age, 
no longer gazed with gently alternating vision, 
now upon heaven, the ultimate of the soul's 
highest, now abroad upon the level human 
world, in human sympathy, but had caught a 
gleam of her own simple and spotless garments 
reflected in the still waters. 

At this time the studio of Andrea, whose 
easel had borne only those quaint and often 
beautiful pictures in distemper, executed for the 
holy church, became gloomy. Mysteries of 
light and shade, and problems of colors tormented 
him ; peace had departed, and neither in art 
nor in nature, nor in religion, could he find rest. 
The shining of gold that gold itself could not 
represent, the inward gleaming of eyes, the 
light beneath the shade, and the deeper tone of 
blood seen through the golden surface, the 
quality of nature's tints, had she placed these 
effects there, are inaccessible heights. 

The adaptation of the visual organ, the 
demand of his nature, and its receptiveness, 
assumed the hue of prophecies, as they were. 
Yet of what avail were prophecies and long- 
ings ? Was not the limit of the pallet too well 
defined ? 

While Andrea was thus vexing himself, 
goaded on by an insane ambition which de- 
manded no less of his art than that it should 
enable him to triumph over all his contempora- 
ries, there came a rumor from the north that a 
new and wondrous method had been discovered, 
by which all the effects of nature could be 
revealed ; and soon a young man came from 
Venice who knew of this new process, and had 
in his possession the secret of painting in oil.' 
Him our artist sought, and being a man of en- 
gaging manners, skilled in all accomplishments 
of that refined age, he speedily won the friend- 
ship of the Venetian, who waited not long to 
' instruct Andrea in the new method of mixing 
colors. With what delight he saw the bounda- 
ries of his Art suddenly expanded, nay, swept 
away, leaving the domain unlimited, a con- 
sciousness of power. Ah ! but the Venetian, he 
too had the power likewise, and that thought 
dashed the cup of joy from the painter's lips. 

Little more remains to be said, and we will 
give it in the language of Vasari. 

" One evening in the summer time', Dominica, 
the Venetian, taking his lute as was his custom, 



went forth from Santa Maria Nuova, leaving 
Andrea in his room drawing, the latter having 
refused his invitation to accompany him to their 
amusements as usual, under the pretext that he 
had to prepare certain drawings of importance. 
Dominica having thus gone forth alone to his 
recreations, Andrea disguised his person, and set 
himself to wait for his companion's return at the 
corner of a street ; and when Dominica, on his 
way home, arrived at this place, he fell upon 
him with a certain leaden weight, and there- 
with crushed the lute and the chest of his victim 
with repeated blows. But even this did not ap- 
pear to him sufficient for his purpose, and with 
the same weapon he struck his victim heavily 
on the head ; then leaving him lying on the 
ground, he returned to his room in Santa Maria 
Nuova, where, having locked the door, he sat 
down to his drawing as he had been left by Do- 
minica." 

This was the man who painted the Magdalen 
of the Pitti Palace, whose works henceforth from 
the evening of the murder, uttered with fearful 
power the secrets of a guilty soul, until upon his 
death-bed the particular crime was confessed ; 
but strangely enough not one painting in oil by 
Andrea del Castagno has been preserved. 

In my next I will speak of another phase of 
the Pre-Raphaelite Art, made manifest in the 
works of one, who from his holy tranquillity and 
divine enthusiasm, is known as the Fra Angeli- 
ca. II Seatla the Blessed. Adio. 



■william: page. 

(From ike London Art Journal.) 

" At the risk of being thought guilty of exag- 
geration, I declare, after visiting the studio of 
Mr. Page, that he is undoubtedly the best por- 
trait painter of modern times. I say this em- 
phatically, and let those who doubt it go there 
and judge for themselves. He has studied the 
Venetian school of coloring; he has, so to say, 
identified himself with these painters, particu- 
larly Titian, so that his works want but the 
touch of age, that cracked, yellowish tinge old 
Time's mellowing hand alone can give, to ren- 
der the imitation perfect. I am aware that the 
low tone of color pervading his pictures is dis- 
approved by some artists, who qualify it by the 
term ' blackness,' but this is unjust ; his touch 
is always transparent and harmonious, and his 
system of coloring borne out by the greatest 
masters. Of his flesh tints it might be said, as of 
the Venetian masters of old — prick it and it will 
bleed. 

"Not least among his extraordinary and 
many perfections, is the treatment, the attitude 
of his subjects ; he invariably selecting such 
poses as Titian or Paolo Veronese would have 
chosen. Yet this similarity is spontaneous, and 
wholly free from servile mannerism ; but his 
brush and his eye are so modulated with the 
conceptions of the great masters he follows, that 
the resemblance comes naturally. I have visited 
the best studios of Rome, but in point of color 
and treatment Mr. Pag e ma y challenge them 
all. He is truly a 'second Daniel come to judg- 
ment.' 

i: I cannot describe the gratification I felt 
while looking at his works, for of all schools in 
the world, I prefer the Venetian ; and I frankly 
own I wouldnather possess Titian's ' Assump- 
tion of the Virgin' than Raphael's ' Transfigura- 
tion.' Mr. Page is still a young man, and looks. 
himself, like a Venetian painter. He has just 
finished a head of Miss Cushman, one of the 
most skillful likenesses of a plain woman I ever 
beheld ; for he has toned and softened down her 
defects, and heightened the pleasing expression 
of her countenance, without in the least sacri- 
ficing the vitality of the resemblance. But the 
picture I especially noted, and which actually 
caused me a thrill of delight, as my eyes rested 
on it, is a portrait of Mrs. Crawford, wife of the 
celebrated American sculptor. Talk of Michael 



Angelo burying his Bacchus, after he had bro- 
ken the arm, to deceive the ignorant, and ' make 
believe very much' it was an antique ; why this . 
picture, after a few years' mellowing, would do 
more, and actually make one believe we had all 
gone back some hundred year's, and that Paolo 
Veronese or Titian were alive and at work. 

" He has been particularly happy in the sub- 
ject, which is an extremely handsome woman ; 
largely possessing the rich, ripe, Venetian type 
of beauty. The figure is partly turned away — 
the face looking round at the spectators, over 
the shoulder, giving charming lines in the. fine, 
full neck and shoulders. The hair is simply 
braided, 

* Yet locks upon the open brow, 
Madonna-wise, divided there.' 

" The whole execution of the head is a mode) 
of color. The languid, sleepy eyes turned to 
ward one with just that dreamy, indolent ex 
pression Titian gives to his Venuses. The 
background is very singular ; diamonded tapes- 
try, in a stiff tesselated pattern, absolutely' By- 
zantine-in its severe rigidity. Such a background 
is a triumphant test of the artist's power, for the 
truth of the drawing is undeniably proved by 
the fact that it admits of 'detached objects in the 
immediate vicinityof the figure being accurately 
made out without deteriorating or confusing the 
principal object. This was the case with Holbein 
and all the severe Dutch masters. 

" I could not but institute a passing compari- 
son between the peculiar and almost symmetri- 
cal accuracy of this treatment, with the practice 
of modern painters, such as Reynolds, Lawrence, 
Hoppner, and Romney, who all, more or less, 
indulged in the dash style. Classic as they often 
were, they dared not introduce any severity in 
their backgrounds. Failing, as they often did, 
in close imitation and truth in the principal ob- 
jects, they rather chose a general vacuity, often, 
indeed, an almost chaotic mystery, as necessary 
to give importance to the subject. In Law- 
rence, especially, there is evidence of artistic 
trick. Masses of shadow and half tint con- 
stantly occur, rolled up, so to say, in gleams 
and electric touches of light, placed in juxtapo- 
sition with the principal mass of dark. In the 
treatment of Page, as in Titian, and all the 
masters of that elevated school, there is both 
simplicity and breadth, dignity and earnestness, 
in the execution. 



LECTURES OK ANCIENT ART. 

BY M. KAOUL-EOCHETTE. 

JFromtbeJOtenwum.) 

M. Rochette appears to be a clear-headed 
man, with a sincere antiquarian love of Art, but 
he is not.jn original thinker. He can weigh 
testimony, compare Etruscan and Grecian Art, 
disouss the transformation of the mummy of 
Egypt into the Venus of Greece, and there an 
end. His human eyes are keen, but his spiritual 
insight is below the average. 

Art is not a question to be treated with the 
elaborate and -tedious dullness with which h<> 
wigged men discuss a deed of settlement. The 
chemist may bind the invisible spirits of the 
atmosphere, and weigh the gases that are their 
essence; but such process will not enable au 
artist to paint the air better, or a poet to de- 
scribe it more glowingly. A philosopher might 
as well begin to study the human mind by count- 
ing the articulations of the spinal column',' as a 
man expect to grow from an antiquarian irito an 
artist. We are glad, therefore, to see M. Ro- 
chette at once disown all attempts to verify un 
ascertainable dates by arguments founded on 
controvertible data, and proceed at once to dis- 
cuss the broad principles which regulated tho 
development of Grecian Art. We only lament 
that about these principles M. Rochette teaches 
us nothing new. He brings us ddwn later than 
the German writers, and recapitulates a few of 



